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PREFACE 


MAGIC SESAME isa continuation of Open Sesame for 
readers aged eleven to fourteen; and again I have 
endeavoured to group in a pleasant and fitting sequence 
as many as possible of the right poems. The range is 
from Chaucer to our present Poet Laureate, and it has 
seemed to me important that our contemporary poets 
should be well represented to enable boys and girls to 
realize early that poetry is not a detachable thing be- 
longing to the past but an essential element in the art 
of living for us and for all ages. 

An anthologist for younger readers should be as un- 
obtrusive as possible, and I cannot feel that he is 
justified (as some have maintained) in compelling poems 
into arbitrary categories. To divide poems according 
to their poetic forms is often a good plan with more 
advanced students, but it is a very different matter to 
label ‘Kubla Khan’ and ‘Goblin Market ’ as Descrip- 
tive Poems or Keats’ ‘Ode to Autumn’ as a Nature 
Poem. Similarly I think there ought to be no notes 
other than are necessary to explain very briefly unusual 
names or key-words. Mr. Walter de la Mare has given 
us the perfectly annotated anthology in ‘Come Hither’, 
but it is for the experienced poetry-lover ; and I picture 
teacher and pupils or parent and children in happy con- 
tact, and emotionally liberated by the poetry, making 
their own commentary and answering their own questions 
without any need for a middleman. 

The order in which the poems are presented is impor- 
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tant. The pre-adolescent is not ready for a chronological 
arrangement, but the poems must be friendly in their 
proximity ; there must be no jars of transition, though 
there will be the contrasts as well as the similarities 
of temper and form that are common in friendships. 

It is now generally accepted that all poetry (with 
possible exceptions that cannot concern us here) should 
be read aloud and the quality of poetry-speaking in the 
schools is improving steadily. Recent developments in 
the ‘ choral ’ speaking of verse are producing interesting 
results. Sometimes, listening to groups of children (or 
adults) I have been acutely conscious that it is still in 
an experimental stage, and that if teachers are to succeed 
in establishing it as a mode of artistic expression they 
must scrupulously define its limits as well as provide it 
with an exact technique; but I have, too, heard ‘ choral ’ 
speaking so beautiful that it seemed nothing could be 
more exquisite, stilling all dubiety. 

I render my sincere thanks to all those authors and 
publishers who, as shown in the Contents, have kindly 
given their permission for the use of copyright poems 
in this selection. 

J. C. 

Oct., 1932 
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MAGIC SESAME 


PART I / 


GOLDENHAIR 


EAN out of the window, 
Goldenhair, 
I heard you singing 
A merry air. 


My book is closed ; 
I read no more, 
Watching the fire dance 
On the floor. 


I have left my book: 
I have left my room: 
For I heard you singing 
Through the gloom, 


Singing and singing 
A merry air. 
Lean out of the window, 
Goldenhair. 
JAMES JOYCE 


THE SPLENDOUR FALLS 


HE splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying ! 
Blow, bugle! Answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
T T M.S. 
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O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle! Answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying ! 
And answer,: echoes, Answer, dying, dying, dying. 
TENNYSON 


SIR PATRICK SPENS 


I. THE SAILING 


HE king sits in Dunfermline town 
Drinking the blood-red wine : 
‘O where will I get a skeely ! skipper 
To sail this new ship 0’ mine?’ 


O up and spak an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king’s right knee: 

‘Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sail’d the sea.’ 


Our king has written a braid letter 
And seal’d it wi’ his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the strand. 


2 Skilful. 
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‘To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o’er the foam; 
The king’s daughter o’ Noroway, 
*Tis thou must bring her home.’ 


The first word that Sir Patrick read 
So loud, loud laugh’d he ; 

The next word that Sir Patrick read 
The tear blinded his e’e. 


‘O wha is this has done this deed, 
This ill deed done to me, 

To send me out this time o’ the year, 
To sail upon the sea? 


‘Be it wind, be it wet, be it hail, be it sleet, 
Our ship must sail the foam ; 

The king’s daughter o’ Noroway, 
’Tis we must fetch her home.’ 


They hoist their sails on Monenday morn 
Wi’ a’ the speed they may ; 

And they ha’ landed in Noroway 
Upon a Wodensday. 


II. THE RETURN 


‘Mak ready, mak ready, my merry men a’! 
Our good ship sails the morn.’— 

‘Now ever alack, my master dear, 
I fear a deadly storm: 


‘I saw the new moon late yest’re’en 
Wi’ the old moon in her arm; 
And if we gang to sea, master, 
T fear we'll come to harm.’ 
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They hadna sail’d a league, a league, 
A league, but barely three, 

When the lift ? grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea. 


The ankers brak, and the topmast lap,? 
It was sic a deadly storm; 

And the waves cam o’er the broken ship 
Till a’ her sides were torn. 


‘O where will I get a good sailor 
To take my helm in hand, 

Till I get up to the tall topmast 
To see if I can spy land?’ 


‘O here am I, a sailor good, 
To take the helm in hand, 

Till you get up to the tall topmast, 
But I fear ye’ll ne’er spy land.’ 


He hadna gone a step, a step, 
A step, but barely ane, 

When a bolt flew out of our good ship, 
And the salt sea it came in. 


“Go fetch a web o’ the silken cloth, 
Another o’ the twine,? 

And wap them into our ship’s side, 
And let na the sea come in.’ 


They fetch’d a web o’ the silken cloth, 
Another o’ the twine, 
And they wrapp’d them round that good ship’s side, 
But still the sea came in. 
4 Sky. 9 Sprang. * Coarse linen. 
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O laith, laith 1 were our good Scots lords 
To wet their cork-heel’d shoon ; 
But lang ere a’ the play was play’d 
They wet their hats aboon.® 


And many was the feather bed 
That flatter’d® on the faem ‘; 
And many was the good lord’s son 

That never more cam hame. 


O lang, lang may the ladies sit, 
Wi’ their fans into their hand, 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand ! 


And lang, lang may the maidens sit 
Wi’ their gold combs in their hair, 

A-waitin’ for their ain dear loves | 
For them they’ll see na mair. 


Half-o’er, half-o’er to Aberdour, 
It’s fifty fathoms deep ; 
And there lies good Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet ! 
OLD BALLAD 


MESSMATES 


E gave us all a good-bye cheerily 
At the first dawn of day ; 

We dropped him down the side full drearily 

When the light died away. 
It’s a dead, dark watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And a long, long night that lags a-creeping there, 
Where the Trades and the tides roll over him 

And the great ships go by. 


1 T oth. 8 Above. 3 Flattered. 4 Foam. 
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He’s there alone with green seas rocking him 
For a thousand miles round ; 
He’s there alone with dumb things mocking him, 
And we’re homeward bound. 
It’s a long, lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And a dead, cold night that lags a-creeping there, 
While the months and the years roll over him 
And the great ships go by. 


I wonder if the tramps come near enough 

As they thrash to and fro, 
And the battleships’ bells ring clear enough 

To be heard down below; 
If through all the lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And the long, cold night that lags a-creeping there, 
The voices of the sailor-men shall comfort him 

When the great ships go by? 

SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX 


SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 
‘Good speed!’ cried the watch, as the gate-bolts 

undrew ; 
‘Speed!’ echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 
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‘Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diiffeld, ‘twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime, 

So Joris broke silence with ‘ Yet there is time! ’ 


At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare thro’ the mist at us galloping past, 

And 1 saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray: 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye’s black intelligence—ever that glance 
O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance | 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, ‘ Stay spur | 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We'll remember at Aix ’— for one heard the quick 
wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 
"Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff ; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And ‘Gallop,’ gasped Joris, ‘for Aix is in sight!’ 
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‘How they'll greet us ! ’—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer ; 

‘Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or 
good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground ; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news from 
Ghent. 
ROBERT BROWNING 


PILGRIM’S SONG 


HO would true valour see, 
Let him come hither ; 

One here will constant be, 

Come wind, come weather. 
There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avow’d intent 

To be a pilgrim. 
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Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories, 
Do but themselves confound, 
His strength the more is. 
No lion can him fright, 
He’ll with a giant fight, 
But he will have a right 
To be a pilgrim. 


Hobgoblin nor foul fiend 

Can daunt his spirit ; 
He knows he at the end 

Shall life inherit. 
Then fancies flee away ! 9 
He’ll not fear what men say ; 
He'll labour night and day 

To be a pilgrim. 

BUNYAN 
(From The Pilgrim’s Progress) 


HOW HIAWATHA BUILT HIMSELF A BIRCH- 
BARK CANOE 


: IVE me of your bark, O Birch-Tree |! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree ! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley ! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like’ a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily ! 
Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree ! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming, 
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And the sun is warm in heaven, 

And you need no white-skin wrapper! ’ 
Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 

In the solitary forest, 

By the rushing Taquamenaw, 

When the birds were singing gaily, 

In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 

And the sun, from sleep awaking, 

Started up and said, ‘ Behold me! 

Geezis, the great Sun, behold me!’ 
And the tree with all its branches 

Rustled in the breeze of morning, 

Saying, with a sigh of patience, 

‘Take my cloak, O Hiawatha!’ 
With his knife the tree he girdled ; 

Just beneath its lowest branches, 

Just above the roots, he cut it, 

Till the sap came oozing outward. 

Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 

Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 

With a wooden wedge he raised it, 

Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 
‘Give me of your boughs, O Cedar ! 

Of your strong and pliant branches. 

My canoe to make more steady, 

Make more strong and firm beneath me!’ 
Through the summit of the Cedar 

Went a sound, a cry of horror, 

Went a murmur of resistance ; 

But it whispered, bending downward, 

‘Take my boughs, O Hiawatha! ’ 
Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 

Shaped them straightway to a framework, 

Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 

Like two bended bows together. 
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‘Give me of your roots, O Tamarack! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree ! 
My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me!’ 

And the Larch, with all its fibres, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 

Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
‘Take them all, O Hiawatha! ’ 

From the earth he tore the fibres, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch-Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 

Bound it closely to the framework. 

‘Give me of your balm, O Fir-Tree! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 

So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me!’ 

And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
‘Take my balm, O Hiawatha!’ 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and se, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

‘Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog ! 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog ! 
I will make a necklace of them, 

Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her bosom!’ 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
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With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
‘Take my quills, O Hiawatha! ’ 

From the ground the quills he gathered, 
All the little shining arrows, 
Stained them red and blue and yellow, 
With the juice of roots and berries. 
Into his canoe he wrought them, 
Round its waist a shining girdle, 
Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 
On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest. 
And the forest’s life was in it. 
All its mystery and its magic, 
All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinews. 
And it floated on the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 

LONGFELLOW 


HIND HORN 


N Scotland there was a baby born, 
And his name it was called young Hind Horn. 


He sent a letter to our King, 
That he was in love with his daughter Jean. 


He’s gi’en to her a silver wand, 
With seven living laverocks 3 sitting thereon. 


1 Larks. 
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She’s gi’en to him a diamond ring, 
With seven bright diamonds set therein : 


‘When this ring grows pale and wan, 
' You may know by it my love is gane.’ 


One day as he looked his ring upon, 
He saw the diamonds pale and wan. 


He left the sea, and came to land, 
And the first that he met was an old beggar man. 


“What news, what news?’ said young Hind Horn, 
“No news, no news,’ said the old beggar man. 


“No news,’ said the beggar, ‘no news at a’, 
But there is a wedding in the King’s ha’. 


‘But there is a wedding in the King’s ha’, 
That has holden these forty days and twa.’ 


‘Will you lend me your begging coat ? 
And [ll lend you my scarlet cloak. 


‘Will you lend me thy begging rung ?? 
And I'll give ye my steed to ride upon. 


‘Will ye lend me your wig o’ hair 
To cover mine, because it is fair?’ 


The auld beggar man was bound for the mill, 
But young Hind Horn for the King’s hall. 


The auld beggar man was bound for to ride, 
But young Hind Horn was bound for the bride. 
1 Staff. 
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When he came to the King’s gate, 
He sought a drink for Hind Horn’s sake. 


The bride came down with a glass of wine, 
When he drank out the glass, and dropt in the ring. 


‘O got ye this by sea, or land ? 
Or got ye it off a dead man’s hand ? ’— 


‘I got it not by sea, I got it by land, 
And I got it, madam, out of your own hand.’— 


‘O Ill cast off my gowns of brown, 
And beg wi’ you frae town to town; 


‘O I'll cast off my gowns of red, 
And I'll beg wi’ you to win my bread.’— 


“Ye needna cast off your gowns of brown, 
For I'll make you lady o’ many a town; 


‘Ye needna cast off your gowns of red, 
It’s only a sham, the begging o’ my bread.’ 


The bridegroom he had wedded the bride, 
But she’s rade awa’ by Hind Horn’s side. 
OLD BALLAD 


A DUTCH PICTURE 


IMON DANZ has come home again 
From cruising about with his buccaneers ; 
He has singed the beard of the King of Spain, 
And carried away the Dean of Jaen : 
And sold him in Algiers. 
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In his house by the Maese, with its roof of tiles 
And weathercocks flying aloft in air, 
There are silver tankards of antique styles, 
Plunder: of convent and castle, and piles 
Of carpets rich and rare. 


In his tulip-garden there by the town, 
Overlooking the sluggish stream, 

With his Moorish cap and dressing-gown, 

The old sea-captain, hale and brown, 
Walks in a waking dream. 


A smile in his gray mustachio lurks 
Whenever he thinks of the King of Spain, 
And the listed tulips look like Turks, 
And the silent gardener as he works 
Is changed to the Dean of Jaen. 


The windmills on the outermost 
Verge of the landscape in the haze 
To him are towns on the Spanish coast, 
With whiskered sentinels at their post, 
Though this is the River Maese. 


But when the winter rains begin, 

He sits and smokes by the blazing brands, 
And old seafaring men come in, 
Goat-bearded, gray, and with double chin 

And rings upon their hands. 


They sit there in the shadow and shine 
Of the flickering fire of the winter- night ; 
Figures in colour and design 
Like those by Rembrandt of the Rhine, 
Half darkness and half light, 
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And they talk of ventures lost or won, 

And their talk is ever and ever the same, . 
While they drink the red wine of Tarragon, 
From the cellars of some Spanish don 

Or convent set on flame. 


Restless at time with heavy strides 
He paces his parlour to and fro. 

He is like a ship that at anchor rides 

And swings with the rising and falling tides, 
And tugs at her anchor-tow. 


Voices mysterious far and near, 

Sound of the wind and sound of the sea, 
Are calling and whispering in his ear: 
‘Simon Danz! Why stayest thou here? 

Come forth and follow me! ’ 


So he thinks he shall take to the sea again 
For one more cruise with his buccaneers, 
To singe the beard of the King of Spain, 
And capture another Dean of Jaen 
And sell him in Algiers. 
LONGFELLOW 


CARGOES 


UINQUIREME ! of Nineveh from distant Ophir 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 


With a cargo of ivory, 
And apes and peacocks, 
Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


1 Galley with five banks of oars. 
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Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road-rail, pig-lead, 
Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 

JOHN MASEFIELD 


A SHORT HYMN TO NEPTUNE 


IGHTY Neptune, may it please 
Thee, the victor of the seas, 
That my barque may safely run 
Through thy watery region ; 
—And a tunny-fish shall be 
Offer’'d up with thanks to thee. 
HERRICK 


SONG IN ABSENCE 


REEN fields of England! wheresoe’er 
Across this watery waste we fare, 
Your image at our hearts we bear, 
Green fields of England, everywhere. 


Sweet eyes in England, I must flee 
Past where the waves’ last confines be, 
Ere your loved smile I cease to see, 


Sweet eyes in England, dear to me! 
2 M.S, 


Then some would leap and some would run, 
And some would use artillery :— 

“Which of you can a good bow draw, 
A good archer to be? 


‘Which of you can kill a buck, 
Or who can kill a doe; 

Or who can kill a hart of grease } 
Five hundred foot him fro?’ 


Will Scadlock he killed a buck 
And Midge he killed a doe; 

And Little John killed a hart of grease 
Five hundred foot him fro. 


‘God’s blessing on thy heart,’ said Robin Hood, 
‘That hath shot such a shot for me; 

I would ride my horse a hundred miles, 
To find one could match with thee.’ 


That caus’d Will Scadlock to laugh, 
He laugh’d full heartily :— 

‘There lives a curtal ? friar in Fountains Abbey 
Will beat both him and thee. 


‘The curtal friar in Fountains Abbey 
Well can a strong bow draw, 

He will beat you and your yeomen, 
Set them all on a row.’ 


Robin Hood took a solemn oath, 
It was by Mary free, 

That he would neither eat nor drink, 
Till the friar he did see. 


1A fat hart. 
* Having charge of the vegetable garden of a monastery. 
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Robin Hood put on his harness good, 
And on his head a cap of steel, 

Broad sword and buckler by his side, 
And they became him weel. 


He took his bow into his hand, 
It was made of a trusty tree, 
With a sheaf of arrows at his belt, 
To the Fountains Dale went he. 


And coming into Fountains Dale, 
No farther would he ride; 

There he was aware of the curtal friar 
Walking by the water side. 


The friar had on a harness good, 
On his head a cap of steel, 

Broad sword and buckler by his side, 
And they became him weel. 


Robin Hood lighted off his horse, 
And tied him to a thorn ;— 

‘Carry me over the water, thou curtal friar, 
Or else thy life’s forlorn.’ 


The friar took Robin Hood on his back, 
Deep water he did bestride, 

And spake neither good word nor bad 
Till he came to the other side. 


Lightly leap’d Robin off the friar’s back ; 
The friar said to him again :— 

‘Carry me over this water, thou fine fellow, 
Or it shall breed thy pain.’ 
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Robin Hood took the friar on his back, 
Deep water he did bestride, 

And spake neither good word nor bad 
Till he came to the other side. 


Lightly leap’d the friar off Robin Hood’s back ; 
Robin Hood said to him again :— 

‘Carry me over this water, thou curtal friar, 
Or it shall breed thy pain.’ 


The friar took Robin on’s back again 
And stepp’d up to the knee ; 

Till he came to the middle stream, 
Neither good nor bad spake he. 


And coming to the middle stream, 
There he threw Robin in: 

And ‘ Choose thee, choose thee, fine fellow, 
Whether thou wilt sink or swim.’ 


Robin Hood swam to a bush of broom, 
The friar to a willow-wand ; 

Bold Robin Hood is gone to shore, 
And took his bow in his hand. 


One of his best arrows under his belt 
At the friar he let fly ; 

The curtal friar, with his steel buckler, 
Did put that arrow by. 


‘Shoot on, shoot on, thou fine fellow, 
Shoot as thou hast begun, 

If thou shoot here a summer’s day, 
Thy mark I will not shun.’ 
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Robin Hood shot passing well, 
Till his arrows all were gone ; 
They took their swords and steel bucklers, 
They fought with might and main. 


From ten o’ th’ clock that day, 
Till four i’ th’ afternoon ; 

Then Robin Hood came to his knees, 
Of the friar to beg a boon. 


‘A boon, a boon, thou curtal friar, 
I beg it on my knee: 

Give me leave to set my horn to my mouth 
And to blow blasts three.’ 


‘That will I do,’ said the curtal friar, 
‘Of thy blasts I have no doubt ; 

I hope thou’lt blow so passing well, 
Till both thy eyes fall out.’ 


Robin Hood set his horn to his mouth, 
He blew out blasts three ; 

Half a hundred yeomen, with bows bent, 
Came raking over the lee. 


‘Whose men are these,’ said the friar, 
“That come so hastily ? ’ 

‘These men are mine,’ said Robin Hood; 
‘Friar, what is that to thee ? ’ 


‘A boon, a boon,’ said the curtal friar, 
‘The like I gave to thee: 

Give me leave to set my fist to my mouth, 
And to whute whutés three.’ 
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‘That will I do,’ said Robin Hood, 
‘Or else I were to blame ; 

Three whutés# in a friar’s fist 
Would make me glad and fain.’ 


The friar set his fist to his mouth, 
And whuted whuteés three: 

Half a hundred good band-dogs 
Came running over the lee. 


‘Here’s for every man a dog, 
And I myself for thee.’— 

‘Nay, by my faith,’ said Robin Hood ; 
‘Friar, that may not be.’ 


Two dogs at once to Robin Hood did go 
The one behind, the other before ; 

Robin Hood’s mantle of Lincoln green 
Off from his back they tore. 


And whether his men shot east or west 
Or they shot north or south, 

The curtal dogs, so taught they were, 
They kept their arrows in their mouth. 


‘Take up thy dogs,’ said Little John ; 
‘Friar, at my bidding be,’— 

‘Whose man art thou,’ said the curtal friar, 
“Comes here to prate with me?’ 


‘I am Little John, Robin Hood’s man ; 
Friar, I will not lie, 
If thou take not up thy dogs soon, 
I’ take them up and thee.’ 
1 Whistles. 
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Little John had a bow in his hand, 
He shot with might and main ; 
Soon half a score of the friar’s dogs 
Lay dead upon the plain. 


‘Hold thy hand, good fellow,’ said the curtal friar, 
‘Thy master and I will agree, 

And we will have new orders taken, 
With all the haste that may be. 


‘If thou forsake fair Fountains Dale 
And Fountains Abbey free, 

Every Sunday throughout the year, 
A noble shall be thy fee. 


‘And every holy day throughout the year, 
Changed shall thy garment be, 

If thou wilt go to fair Nottingham, 
And there remain with me.’ 


This curtal friar had kept Fountains Dale 
Seven long years and more, 
There was neither knight, lord nor earl 
Could make him yield before. 
OLD BALLAD 


GET UP AND BAR THE DOOR 


T fell about the Martinmas time, 
And a gay time it was then, 
When our good wife got puddings to make, 
And she’s boiled them in the pan. 
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The wind so cold blew south and north, 
And blew into the floor ; 

Quoth our good man to our good wife, 
‘Go out and bar the door.’ 


‘My hand is in my hussyfscap, 
Good man, as ye may see: 

If it should no’ be barred this hundred year, 
It’ll no’ be barred for me.’ 


They made a paction ’tween them two, 
They made it firm and sure, 

That the first word whoe’er should speak 
Should rise and bar the door. 


Then by there came two gentlemen 
At twelve o’clock at night, 

And they could neither see house nor hall, 
Nor coal- nor candle-light. 


‘Now whether is this a rich man’s house, 
Or whether is it a poor?’ 

But ne’er a word would one o’ them speak 

’ For barring of the door. 


And first they ate the white puddings, 
And then they ate the black ; 

Then muckle thought the good wife to herself, 
Yet ne’er a word she spake. 


Then said the one unto the other: 
“Here, man, take ye my knife ; 
Do ye take off the old mah’s beard, 

And I'll kiss the good wife.’ 
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‘ But there’s no water in the house, 
And what shall we do then?’ 
‘What ails ye wi’ the pudding-brew 
That’s boiling in the pan?’ 


O up then started our good man, 
An angry man was he: 

‘Will ye kiss my wife before my eyes 
And scald me wi’ pudding-bree !? ’ 


Then up and started our good wife, 
Gave three skips on the floor: 
‘Good man, you’ve spoken the foremost word, 
—Get up and bar the door.’ 
OLD BALLAD 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 


HE Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew 
still | 


1 Broth. 
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And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride: 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 
BYRON 


SONG OF THE OUTLAWS 


HE chough and crow to roost are gone, 
The owl sits on the tree, 
The hush’d wind wails with feeble moan, 
Like infant charity. 
The wild-fire dances on the fen, 
The red star sheds its ray, 
Uprouse ye, then, my merry men! 
It is our op’ning day. 


Both child and nurse are fast asleep, 
And clos’d is every flower, 

And winking tapers faintly peep 
High from my lady’s bower ; 

Bewilder’d hinds with shorten’d ken 
Shrink on their murky way, 

Uprouse ye, then, my merry men! 
It is our op’ning day. 
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Nor board nor garner own we now, 
Nor roof nor latched door, 
Nor kind mate, bound by holy vow 
To bless a good man’s store ; 
Noon lulls us in a gloomy den, 
And night is grown our day, 
Uprouse ye, then, my merry men! 
And use it as ye may. 
JOANNA BAILLIE 


ALLEN-A-DALE 


LLEN-A-DALE has no faggot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning, 
Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning. 
Come, read me my riddle! come, hearken my tale! 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale. 


The Baron of Ravensworth prances in pride, 

And he views his domains upon Arkindale side, 
The mere for his net, and the land for his game, 
The chase for the wild, and the park for the tame ; 
Yet the fish of the lake, and the deer of the vale, 
Are less free to Lord Dacre than Allen-a-Dale | 


Allen-a-Dale was ne’er belted a knight, 

Though his spur be as sharp, and his blade be as bright ; 
Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord, 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his word ; 

And the best of our nobles his bonnet will vail, 
Who at Rere-Cross on Stanmore meets Allen-a-Dale. 


Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come ; : 
The mother, she ask’d of his household and home: 
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‘Though the castle of Richmond stand fair on the hill, 
My hall,’ quoth bold Allen, ‘shows gallanter still ; 
‘Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale, 
And with all its bright spangles!’ said Allen-a-Dale. 


The father was steel and the mother was stone ; 
They lifted the latch, and they bade hint begone ; 
But loud, on the morrow, their wail and their cry! 
He had laugh’d on the lass with his bonny black eye, 
And she fled to the forest to hear a love-tale, 
And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-Dale ! 

. SCOTT 


MARCHING ALONG 


ENTISH Sir Byng stood for his King, 
Bidding the crop-headed Parliament swing : 
And, pressing a troop unable to stoop 
And see the rogues flourish and honest folk droop, 
Marched them along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 


God for King Charles! Pym and such carles 

To the Devil that prompts ’em their treasonous parles | 
Cavaliers, up! Lips from the cup, 

Hands from the pasty, nor bite take nor sup 

Till you’re—— 


Chorus— 
Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted genilemen, singing this song ! 


Hampden to Hell, and his obsequies’ knell 

Serve Hazelrig, Fiennes, and young Harry as well! 
England, good cheer! Ruperf is near{ 

Kentish and loyalists, keep we not here 
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Chorus— 
Marching along,*fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song ! 


Then, God for King Charles! Pym and his snarls 
-To the Devil, that pricks on such pestilent carles ! 
Hold by the right, you double your might ; 

So, onward to Nottingham, fresh for the fight, 


Chorus— 
March we along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song ! 
: ROBERT BROWNING 


THE HEATHER 


F I were King of France, that noble fine land, 
And the gold was elbow deep within my chests, 
And my castles lay in scores along the wine-land 
With towers as high as where the eagle nests ; 
If harpers sweet, and swordsmen stout and vaunting, 
My history sang, my stainless tartan wore, 
Was not my fortune poor, with one thing wanting,— 
The heather at my door. 


My galleys might be sailing every ocean, 
Robbing the isles, and sacking hold and keep, 
My chevaliers go prancing at my notion, 
To bring me back of cattle, horse and sheep ; 
Fond arms be’round my neck, the young heart’s tether, 
And true love-kisses all the night might fill, 
But oh! mochrée, if I had not the heather, 
Before me on the hill! 
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A hunter’s fare is all I would be craving, 
A shepherd’s plaiding and a beggar’s pay, 
If I might earn them where the heather, waving, 
Gave fragrance to the day. 
The stars might see me, homeless one and weary, 
Without a roof to fend me from the dew, 
And still content, I’d find a bedding cheery 
Where’er the heather grew | 
NEIL MUNRO 


PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU 


IBROCH of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war array, 
Gentles and confmons. 


Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky ; 
The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 
Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 
Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 


Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter ; 

Leave the corpse uninterr’d, 
The bride at the altar ; 
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Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges ; 

Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 


Come as the ‘winds come, when 
Forests are rended, 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded : 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


Fast they come, fast they come ; 
See how they gather ! 
Wide waves the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward, each man, set! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Knell for the onset. 
SCOTT 


RELIEVING GUARD 


AME the Relief. ‘ What, Sentry, ho! 
How passed the night through the long waking ? 
“Cold, cheerless, dark—as may befit 
The hour before the dawn is breaking.’ 


“No sight? no sound?’ ‘No; nothing save 
The plover from the marshes -calling, 
And in yon western sky, about 
An hour ago, a star was falling.’ 
3 M.S. 
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‘A star? There’s nothing strange in that.’ 
‘No, nothing; but, above the thicket, 
Somehow it seemed to me that God 
Somewhere had just relieved a picket.’ 
FRANCIS BRET HARTE 


FLODDEN 


T length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And first the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew, 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 
And pluméd crests of chieftains brave 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 
But nought distinct they see: 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England’s arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 
Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly: 
And stainless Tunstall’s banner white 
And Edmund Howard’s lion bright 
Still bear them bravely in the fight: 
Although against them come 
Of gallant Gordons many a one, 
And many a stubborn Badenoch-man 
And many a rugged Border clan, 
With Huntly and with Home. 
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Far on the Ieft, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied. 
*Twas vain: but Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile cheered Scotland’s fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 
The Howard’s lion fell; 
Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around the battle-yell. 
The Border slogan rent the sky! 
A Home! a Gordon! was the cry: 
Loud were the clanging blows ; 
Advanced, forced back, now low, now high, 
The pennon sank and rose ; 
As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 
It wavered ‘mid the foes. 
By this, though deep the evening fell, 
Still rose the battle’s deadly swell, 
For still the Scots, around their King, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where’s now their victor vaward wing, 
Where Huntly, and where Home ? 
O for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
That to King Charles did come, 
When Roland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvailes died ! 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain, 
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And turn the doubtful day again, 
While yet on Flodden side 

Afar the Royal Standard flies, 

And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies 
Our Caledonian pride ! 

% a aie ak * 

But as they left the dark’ning heath, 

More desperate grew the strife of death. 

The English shafts in volleys hailed, 

In headlong charge their horse assailed ; 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 

To break the Scottish circle deep 
That fought around their King. 

But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 

Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 

Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring ; 

The stubborn spear-men still made good 

Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight ; 

Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well ; 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 

O’er their thin host and wounded King. 

Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 

Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain-waves from wasted lands 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemen know ; 

Their King, their Lords, their mightiest low, 

They melted from the field, as snow, 
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When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band 
Disordered through her currents dash, 
To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to town and dale, 
To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale, 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song 
Shall many an age that wail prolong: 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife and carnage drear 
Of Flodden’s fatal field, 
Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield ! 
SCOTT 


(From Marmion) 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 


OT a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 
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Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

How the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

_ And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone— 
But we left him alone with his glory. 
WOLFE 


SPANISH WATERS 


PANISH waters, Spanish waters, you are ringing in 
my ears, 

Like a slow sweet piece of music from the grey forgotten 
years ; 

Telling tales, and beating tunes, and bringing weary 
thoughts to me 

Of the sandy beach at Muertos, where I would that I 
could be. 
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There’s a surf breaks on Los Muertos, and it never stops 
to roar, 

And it’s there we came to anchor, and it’s there we 
went ashore, 

Where the blue lagoon is silent amid snags of rotting 
trees, 

Dropping like the clothes of corpses cast up by the 
seas. 


We anchored at Los Muertos when the dipping sun was 
red, 

We left her half a mile to sea to west of Nigger Head ; 

And before the mist was on the Cay, before the day 
was done, 

We were all ashore on Muertos with the gold that we 
had won. 


We bore it through the marshes in a half-score battered 
chests, 

Sinking, in the sucking quagmires, to the sunburn on 
our breasts, 

Heaving over tree-trunks, gasping, damning at the flies 
and heat, 

Longing for a long drink, out of silver, in the ship’s cool 
lazareet. 


The moon came white and ghostly as we laid the treasure 
down. 

There was gear there’d make a beggar man as rich as 
Lima town, 

Copper charms and silver trinkets from the chests of 
Spanish crews, 

Gold doubloons and double moydores, louis-d’ors and 


portagues. 
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Clumsy yellow-metal earrings from the Indians of 
Brazil, 
Uncut emeralds out of Rio, bezoar stones from Guaya- 


quu , 

Silver, in the crude and fashioned, pots of old Africa 
bronze, 

Jewels from the bones of Incas desecrated by the Dons. 


We smoothed the place with mattocks, and we took and 
blazed the tree 

Which marks you where the gear is hid that none will 
ever see, 

And we laid aboard the ship again, and south away 

' we steers, 

Through the loud surf of Los Muertos which is beating 

in my ears. 


I’m the last alive that knows it. All the rest have gone 
their ways, 

Killed, or died, or come to anchor in the old Mulatas 
Cays, 

And I go singing, fiddling, old and starved and in 
despair, 

And I know where all the gold is hid, if I were only 
there. 


It’s not the way to end it all. I’m old and nearly 
blind, 

And an old man’s past’s a strange thing, for it never 
leaves his mind. 

And I see in dreams, awhiles, the beach, the sun’s disc 
dipping red, 

And the tall ship, under top sails, swaying in past 
Nigger Head. 
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I’d be glad to step ashore there. Glad to take a pick 

_ and go | 

To the lone blazed coco-palm tree in the place no others 
know, 

And lift the gold and silver that has moulded there 
for years 

By the loud surf of Los Muertos which is beating in 
my ears. 

JOHN MASEFIELD 


JOHN GILPIN 


OHN GILPIN was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear— 
‘Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. , 


‘To-morrow is our wedding-day, 
And we will then repair 

Unto the Bell at Edmonton 
All in a chaise and pair. 


“My sister, and my sister’s child, 
Myself, and children three, 

Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.’ 


He soon replied—‘ I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 
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‘I am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go.’ 


Quoth Mrs. Gilpin—‘ That’s well said: 
And, for that wine is dear, 

We will be furnished with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear.’ 


John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 
O’erjoyed was he to find 

That, though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 


The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 

To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 


So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all get in; 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin ! 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folk so glad, 

The stones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapside were mad. 


John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again ; 
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For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 
His journey to begin, 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 


So down he came; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more. 


*Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty screaming came downstairs— 
‘The wine is left behind!’ 


‘Good lack!’ quoth he—‘ yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.’ 


Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 
Had two stone bottles found, 
To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 


Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 


Then, over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 
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Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed ! 


But, finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat. 


So, ‘ Fair and softly,’ John he cried, 
But John he cried in vain ; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb and rein. 


So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with alli his might. 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 
Away went hat and wig !— 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig! 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 
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Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all ; 

And ev’ry soul cried out—‘ Well done!’ 
As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin—Who but he ? 
His fame soon spread around— 

‘He carries weight!’ ‘ He rides a race!’ 
‘’Tis for a thousand pound!’ 


And still, as fast as he drew near, 
*Twas wonderful to view 

How in a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road, 
Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 


But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 
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Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, 
And till he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay. 


And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcény spied 
Her tender husband, wond’ring much 
To see how he did ride. 
‘Stop, stop, John Gilpin !—Here’s the house’ 
They all at once did cry; 
‘The dinner waits, and we are tired ’: 
Said Gilpin—‘ So am [!’ 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there ; 

For why ?—his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly—which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 


Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 
And sore against his will, 

Till at his friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 
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The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accosted him :— 


‘What news? what news? your tidings tell ; 
Tell me you must and shall— 

Say why bare-headed you are come, 
Or why you come at all?’ 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke :— 


‘I came because your horse would come; 
And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here— 
They are upon the road.’ 


The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Returned him not a single word, 
But to the house went in; 


Whence straight he came with hat and wig; 
A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and, in his turn, 
Thus showed his ready wit— 

‘My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs must fit. 
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“But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.’ 


Said John—‘ It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton 

. And I should dine at Ware!’ 


So, turning to his horse, he said— 
‘I am in haste to dine; 

*Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine.’ 


Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast ! 
For which he paid full dear ; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig! 

He lost them sooner than at first— 
For why °>—they were too big! 


Now, mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 
She pulled out half a crown ; 
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And thus unto the youth she said 
That drove them to the Bell— 
‘This shall be yours when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.’ 


The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain ; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 
By catching at his rein ; 


But, not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went post-boy at his heels |— 

The post-boy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumb’ring of the wheels. 


Six gentlemen upon the road, 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With post-boy scamp’ring in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry: 


“Stop thief! stop thief !—a highwayman !’ 
Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 

The toll-men thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race. 

4 M.S. 
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And so he did—and won it too !— 
For he got first to town; 

Nor stopped till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 


Now let us sing—Long live the king, 
And Gilpin long live he; 
And, when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see! 
COWPER 


THE QUANGLE WANGLE’S HAT 


O* the top of the Crumpetty Tree 
The Quangle Wangle sat, 
But his face you could not see, 
On Account of his Beaver Hat. 
For his Hat was a hundred and two feet wide, 
With ribbons and bibbons on every side, 
And bells, and buttons, and loops and lace, 
So that nobody ever could see the face 
Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


The Quangle Wangle said 
To himself on the Crumpetty Tree,— 
‘Jam; and Jelly; and bread ; 
Are the best of food for me! 
But the longer I live on this Crumpetty Tree, 
The plainer than ever it seems to me 
That very few people come this way, 
And that life on the whole is far from gay!’ 
Said the Quangle Wangle Quee. 
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But there came to the Crumpetty Tree 
Mr. and Mrs. Canary ; 
And they said,—‘ Did ever you see 
Any spot so charmingly airy ? 
May we build a nest on your lovely Hat? 
Mr. Quangle Wangle, grant us that ! 
O please let us come and build a nest 
Of whatever material suits you best, 
Mr. Quangle Wangle Quee!’ 


And besides, to the Crumpetty Tree 

Came the Stork, the Duck, and the Owl; 
The Snail and the Bumble-Bee, 

The Frog and the Fimble Fowl; © 
(The Fimble Fowl, with a Corkscrew leg ;) 
And all of them said,—‘ We humbly beg, 
We may build our homes on your lovely Hat,- 
Mr. Quangle Wangle, grant us that ! 

Mr. Quangle Wangle Quee!’ 


And the Golden Grouse came there, 

And the Pobble who has no toes,— 
And the small Olympian Bear,— 

And the Dong with a luminous nose, 
And the Blue Baboon, who played the flute,— 
And the Orient Calf from the Land of Tute,— 
And the Attery Squash, and the Bisky Bat,— 
All came and built on the lovely Hat 

Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


And the Quangle Wangle said 

To himself on the Crumpetty Tree,— 
‘When all these creatures move 

What a wonderful noise there’ll be! ’ 
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And at night by the light of the Mulberry Moon 
They danced to the Flute of the Blue Baboon, 
On the broad green leaves of the Crumpetty Tree, 
And all were as happy as happy could be, 
With the Quangle Wangle Quee. 
EDWARD LEAR 


SONNET TO A MONKEY 


LIVELY, O most charming pug, 
O Thy graceful air, and heavenly mug ; 
The beauties of his mind do shine 
And every bit is shaped and fine. 
Your teeth are whiter than the snow, 
You're a great buck, you’re a great beau ; 
Your eyes are of so nice a shape, 
More like a Christian’s than an ape; 
Your cheek is like the rose’s blume, 
Your hair is like the raven’s plume ; 
Your nose’s cast is of the Roman, 
He is a very pretty woman. 
I could not get a rhyme for Roman, 
So was obliged to call him woman. 

MARJORIE FLEMING 


NOW THE HUNGRY LION ROARS 


OW the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf behowls the moon; 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 
All with weary task fordone. 
Now the wasted brands do glow, 
Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud. 
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Now it is the time of night 
That the graves all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 
In the church-way paths to glide! 
And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic. Not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow’d house. 
I am sent with broom before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 
Through the house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire. 
Every elf and fairy sprite 
Hop as light as bird from brier ; 
And this ditty, after me, 
Sing, and dance it trippingly. 
First, rehearse your song by rote, 
To each word a warbling note. 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we sing, and bless this place. 
SHAKESPEARE 
(From Midsummer Night’s Dream, v. ii.) 


ARABIA 


AR are the shades of Arabia, 
Where the Princes ride at noon, 
’Mid the verdurous vales and thickets, 
Under the ghost of the moon ; 
And so dark is that vaulted purple 
Flowers in the forest rise 
And toss into blossom ’gainst the phantom stars 
Pale in the noonday skies. 
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Sweet is the music of Arabia 
In my heart, when out of dreams 

I still in the thin clear mirk of dawn 
Descry her gliding streams ; 

Hear her strange lutes on the green banks 
Ring loud with the grief and delight 

Of the dim-silked, dark-haired Musicians 
In the brooding silence of night. 


They haunt me—her lutes and her forests ; 
No beauty on earth I see 

But shadowed with that dream recalls 
Her loveliness to me: 

Still eyes look coldly upon me, 
Cold voices whisper and say— 

‘He is crazed with the spell of far Arabia, 


They have stolen his wits away.’ 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


EARL MAR’S DAUGHTER 


T was intill a pleasant time, 
Upon a summer’s day, 
The noble Earl Mar’s daughter 
Went forth to sport and play. 


And as she play’d and sported 
Below a green oak tree, 

There she saw a sprightly doo 
Set on a branch so hie. 


‘O Coo-my-doo, my Love so true, 
If ye’ll come down to me, 

Ye’ll have a cage of good red gold 
Instead o’ a simple tree. 
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‘T’ll put gold hingers roun’ your cage, 
And siller round your wa’, 

I’ll gar ye shine as fair a bird 
As any o’ them a’,’ 


And she had not these words well spoke, 
Nor yet these words well said, 

Till Coo-my-doo flew from the tower 
And lighted,on her head. 


Then she has brought this pretty bird 
Hame to her bower and ha’, 

And made him shine as fair a bird 
As any o’ them 2’. 


When day was gone an’ night was come, 
About the evening-tide, 

This lady spied a sprightly youth 
Stand straight up by her side. 


‘QO, who are ye, young man ?”’ she said, 
‘What country come ye frae ? ’— 

‘I flew across the sea,’ he said, 
**Twas but this very day. 


“My mither is a queen,’ he says, 
‘Likewise of magic skill ; 

’Twas she that turn’d me to a doo, 
To fly where’er I will. 


‘And it was but this very day 
That I came o’er the sea: 

I loved you at a single look ; 
With you I’ll live and dee.’— 
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“O Coo-my-doo, my Love, so true, 
No more from me ye’'ll gae——’ 

‘ That’s never my intent, my Love: 
As ye said, it shall be sae.’ 


Thus he has stay’d in bower with her 
For twenty years and three ; 

Till there came a lord of high renown 
To court this fair ladye. 


But still his proffer she refused, 
And all his presents too ; 

Says, ‘I’m content to live alone 
With my bird Coo-my-doo.’ 


Her father sware a solemn oath, 
Among the nobles all, 

‘ To-morrow, ere I eat or drink, 
That bird I’ll surely kill.’ 


The bird was sitting in his cage, 
And heard what he did say ; 
He jump’d upon the window-sill : 

**Tis time I was away.’ 


Then Coo-my-doo took flight and flew 
Beyond the raging sea, 

And lighted at his mother’s castle, 
On a tower of gold so hie. 


The Queen his mother was walking out, 
To see what she could see, 

And there she saw her darling son 
Set on the tower so hie. 
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‘Get dancers here to dance,’ she said, 
‘And minstrels for to play ; 

-For here’s my dear son Florentine 

Come hame wi’ me to stay.’— 


‘Instead of dancers to dance, mither, 
Or minstrels for to play, 

Turn four-and-twenty well-wight men 
Like storks, in feathers gray ; 


“My seven sons in seven swans, 
Above their heads to flee ; 

And I myself a gay goshawk, 
A bird o’ high degree.’ 


This flock of birds took flight and flew 
Beyond the raging sea ; 

They landed near the Earl Mar’s castle, 
Took shelter in every tree. 


These birds flew up from bush and tree, 
And lighted on the ha’ ; 

And when the wedding-train came forth 
Flew down among them a’. 


The storks they seized each wedding guest, 
That they could not fight or flee ; 

The swans they bound the bridegroom fast 
Unto a green oak tree. 


They lighted next on the bride-maidens, 
Then on the bride’s own head; 

And with the twinkling of an e’e, 
The bride an’ them were fled ! 
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There’s ancient men at weddings been 
For sixty years or more, 

But siccan a curious wedding day 
They never saw before. 


For naething could the companie do, 
And naething could they say ; 
But they saw a flock o’ pretty birds 
That took their bride away. 
OLD BALLAD 


A FAERY SONG 


Sung by the people of faery over Diarmind and Oranta, 
who lay in their bridal sleep under a Cromlech. 


E who are old, old and gay, 
O so old! 
Thousands of years, thousands of years, 
If all were told: 


Give to these children, new from the world, 
Silence and love ; 

And the long dew-dropping hours of the night, 
And the stars above: 


Give to these children, new from the world, 
Rest far from men. 

Is anything better, anything better ? 

Tell us it then: 


Us who are old, old and gay, 
O so old! 
Thousands of years, thousands of years, 
If all were told. 
W. B. YEATS 
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THE WEE WEE MAN 


S I was walking mine alane 
Atween a water and a wa’, 
And there I spy’d a wee wee man, 
And he was the least that ere I saw. 


His legs were scarce a shathmont’s ? length, 
And thick and thimber ? was his thie; 
Atween his brows there was a span, 
And atween his shoulders there was three. 


He’s ta’en and flung a meikle ® stane, 
And he flang ’t as far as I could see; 
Though I had been a Wallace wight 
I couldna liften ’t to my knee. 


‘“O wee wee man, but ye be strang ! 
O tell me where your dwelling be ? ’"— 
“My dwelling’s down by yon bonny bower ; 
Fair lady, come wi’ me and see.’ 


On we lap * and awa’ we rade, 
Till we came to yon bonny green ; 
We lighted down to bait © our steed, 
And out there came a lady sheen ° ; 


Wi’ four and twenty at her back 
A’ comely clad in glisterin’ green: 

Tho’ the King of Scotland had been there, 
The warst o’ them might ha’ been his queen. 


1 Six inches. 2 Strong. * Big. “ Leapt. 5 Feed. 
* Bright. 
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On we lap and awa’ we rade, 
Till we came to a bonny ha’ ; 

The roof was o’ the beaten gowd, 
And the floor was o’ the crystal a’. 


When we came to the stair-foot, 
Ladies were dancing jimp? and sma’. 
But in the twinkling of an e’e 
My wee wee man was clean awa’. 


Out gat the lights, on came the mist, 
Ladies nor mannie mair could I see: 
I turned about, and gae a look 
Just at the foot o’ Benachie. 
OLD BALLAD 


THE WIFE OF USHER’S WELL 


HERE lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she: 
She had three stout and stalwart sons 
And sent them o’er the sea. 


They had not been a week from her, 
A week but barely ane, 

When word came to the carline ? wife 
That her three sons were gane. 


They had not been a week from her, 
A week but barely three, 

When word came to the carline wife 
That her sons she’d never see. 


1 Slim. Old woman. 
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‘1 wish the wind may never cease, 
Nor fishes in the flood, 

Till my three sons come hame to me 
In earthly flesh and blood!’ 


It fell about the Martinmas, 
When nights are lang and mirk,} 

The carline wife’s three sons came hame, 
And their hats were of the birk.? 


It neither grew in syke ® nor ditch, 
Nor yet in ony sheugh,* 

But at the gates o’ Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneugh. 


‘Blow up the fire, my maidens ! 
Bring water from the well ! 

For all my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well!’ 


And she has made to them a bed, 
She’s made it large and wide ; 

And she’s ta’en her mantle her about ; 
Sat down at the bedside. 


Then up and crew the red, red cock, 
And up and crew the grey: 

The eldest to the youngest said, 
‘*’Tis time we were away!’ 


The cock he hadna craw’d but ance, 
And clapp’d his wings at a’, 

When the youngest to the eldest said, 
‘ Brother, we must awa’.’ 

1 Dark. * Birch. ® Marsh. « Ditch. 
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‘The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin’ ! worm doth chide ; 
Gin ® we be miss’d out o’ our place, 
A sair pain we must bide.’— 


‘Fare ye well, my mother dear ! 
Farewell to barn and byre! 

And fare ye well, the bonny lass 
That kindles my mother’s fire!’ 


OLD BALLAD 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 


OME, dear children, let us away ; 
Down and away below! 

Now my brothers call from the bay ; 
Now the great winds shoreward blow ; 
Now the salt tides seaward flow ; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away ! 
This way, this way ! 


Call her once before you go,— 

Call once yet ! 

In a voice that she will know: 
‘Margaret ! Margaret!’ 

Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear ; 
Children’s voices, wild with pain— 
Surely she will come again ! 

Call her once, and come away ; 


1 Fretting. 8 If. 
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This way, this way ! 

‘Mother, dear, we cannot stay ! 

The wild white horses foam and fret.’ 
Margaret! Margaret ! 


Come, dear children, come away down ; 

Call no more! 

One last look at the white-walled town, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore ; 
Then come down! 

She will not come though you call all day; 
Come away, come away ! 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay ? 
In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell ? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep ; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam ; 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream ; 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; , 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine ; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye ? 

When did music come this way ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away ? 
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Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
‘When down swung the sound of a far-off bell, 

She sighed, she looked up through the clear green sea ; 
She said: ‘I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

’Twill be Easter-time in the world—ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman! here with thee.’ 
I said: ‘Go up, dear heart, through the waves; 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves ! ’ 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday ? 


Children dear, were we long alone? 

‘The sea grows stormy,’ the little ones moan ; 

“Long prayers’, I said, ‘in the world they say ; 

Come!’ I said; and we rose through the surf in the 
bay. 

We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walled town ; 

Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 

To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 

But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 

And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded 
panes. 

She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 

“Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here! 

Dear heart,’ I said, ‘ we are long alone ; 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 

But, ah, she gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book. 
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Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 
Come away, children, call no more! 
Come away, come down, call no more! 


Down, down, down ! 

Down to the depths of the sea! 

She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 

Hark what she sings: ‘O joy, O joy, 

For the humming street, and the child with its toy! 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well; 
For the wheel where I spun, 

And the blessed: light of the sun! ’ 

And sg she sings her fill, 

Singing most joyfully, 

Till the spindle drops from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

‘She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea ; 

And her eyes are set in a stare; 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh, 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away, children ; 
Come, children, come down ! 
The hoarse wind blows coldly ; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door ; 


She will hear the winds howling, 
5 M.S. 
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Will hear the waves roar. 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pearl,— 
Singing : ‘Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she! 
And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea.’ 


But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring tides are low: 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom ; 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie, 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white, sleeping town ; 
At the church on the hill-side— 
And then come back down, 
Singing : ‘ There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she! 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.’ 

MATTHEW ARNOLD 
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THE SATYRS’ DANCE 


OUND-a, round-a, keep your ring: 
To the glorious sun we sing.— 
Ho, ho! 
He that wears the flaming rays, 
And th’ imperial crown of bays, 
Him with shouts and songs we praise— 
Ho, ho! 
That in his bounty he’d vouchsafe to grace 
The humble sylvans and their shaggy race. 
THOMAS RAVENSCROFT 


DREAM-PEDLARY 


F there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 
Some cost a passing bell ; 
Some a light sigh, 
That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 


If there were dreams to sell, 

Merry and sad to tell, 

And the crier rung the bell, 
What would you buy? 


A cottage lone and still, 

With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still, 

Until I die. 
Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 
Were dreams to have at will, 
This would best heal my ill, 
This would I buy. 

THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES 
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CONTENT 


/ 
/ 
A ones are the thoughts that savour of content ; 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown; 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent ; 
The poor estate scorns fortune’s angry frown: 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss, 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. Wa 
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The homely house that harbours quiet rest ; 

The cottage that affords no pride nor care ; 
The mean that ’grees with country music best ; 

The sweet consort of mirth and music’s fare; 
Obscuréd life sets down a type of bliss: 
A mind content both crown and kingdom is. ,’ 
ROBERT GREENE 


MY COTTAGE 


ESIDE a runnel build my shed, 
With stubbles covered o’er ; 
Let broad oaks o’er its chimney spread, 
And grass-plats grace the door. 


The door may open with a string, 
So that it closes tight ; 

And locks would be a wanted thing, 
To keep out thieves at night. 


A little garden, not too fine, 
Inclose with painted pales ; 

And woodbines, round the cot to twine, 
Pin to the wall with nails. 
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Let hazels grow, and spindling sedge, 
Bend bowering overhead ; 

Dig old man’s beard from woodland hedge, 
To twine a summer shade. 


Beside the threshold sods provide, 
And build a summer seat ; 

Plant sweet-briar bushes by its side 
And flowers that blossom sweet. 


I love the sparrows’ ways to watch 
Upon the cotter’s sheds, 

So here and there pull out the thatch, 
That they may hide their heads. 


And as the sweeping swallows stop 
Their flights along the green, 

Leave holes within the chimney-top 
To paste their nest between. 


Stick shelves and cupboards round the hut, 
In all the holes and nooks ; 

Nor in the corner fail to put 
A cupboard for the books. 


Along the floor some sand [’ll sift, 
To make it fit to live in; 
And then I'll thank ye for the gift, 
As something worth the giving. 
JOHN CLARE 
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LET US IN A LOVER’S ROUND 


ET us in a lover’s round 
Circle all this hallowed ground ; 
Softly, softly trip and go, 
The light-foot Fairies jet it so. 
Forward then, and back again, 
Here and there and everywhere, 
Winding to and fro, 
Skipping high and louting low ; 
And, like lovers, hand in hand, 
March around and make a stand. 
ANONYMOUS 


SPRING’S WELCOME 


HAT bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 
O ’tis the ravish’d nightingale. 
Jug, jug, jug, jug, tereu! she cries, 
And still her woes at midnight rise. 
Brave prick-song! Who is’t now we hear? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear ; 
How at heaven’s gates she claps her wings, 
The morn not waking till she sings. 
Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat 
Poor robin redbreast tunes his note! 
Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing 
Cuckoo ! to welcome in the spring ! 
Cuckoo ! to welcome in the spring! 
LYLY 


SISTER, AWAKE ! 


ISTER, awake! close not your eyes! 
The day her light discloses, 
And the bright morning doth arise 
Out of her bed of roses. 
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See, the clear sun, the world’s bright eye, 
In at our window peeping : 

Lo! how he blusheth to espy 
Us idle wenches sleeping. 


Therefore, awake! make haste, I say, 
And let us, without staying, 
All in our gowns of green so gay 
Into the park a-maying. 
THOMAS BATESON 
(From First Set of English Madrigals, 1604) 


FOUR DUCKS ON A POND 


OUR ducks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 
A blue sky of spring, 
White clouds on the wing ; 0 
What a little thing 
To remember for years— 
To remember with tears! 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 


BEGGAR'S SONG 


OME! come away! the Spring 

By every bird that can but sing 
Or chirp a note, doth now invite 
Us forth to taste of his delight, 
In field, in grove, on hill, in dale; 
But above all the nightingale, 
Who in her sweetness strives to outdo 
The loudness of the hoarse cuckoo. 


Cuckoo! cries he; jug, jug, jug! sings she: 
From bush to bush, from tree to tree. 
Why in one place then tarry we? 
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Come away! Why do we stay? 
We have no debt or rent to pay; 
No bargains or accounts to make ; 
Nor land nor lease, to let or take. 
Or if we had, should that remove us 
When all the world’s our own before us, 
And where we pass and make resort 
It is our kingdom and our court ? 


Cuckoo! cries he; jug, jug, jug! sings she: 
From bush to bush, from tree to tree, 


Why in one place then tarry we? 
RICHARD BROME 


THE SHEPHERD 


OW sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot. 
From the morn to the evening he strays ; 
He shall follow his sheep all the day, 
And his tongue shall be filléd with praise. 


For he hears the lambs’ innocent call, 

And he hears the ewes’ tender reply ; 

He is watchful while they are at peace, 

For they know when their shepherd is nigh. 
BLAKE 


ONE MAN SHALL MOW MY MEADOW 


NE man shall mow my meadow, 

Two men shall gather it together, 
Two men, one man, and one more , 
Shall shear my lambs and ewes and rams 


And gather my gold together. 
ANONYMOUS 
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A GREAT TIME 


WEET Chance, that led my steps abroad, 
Beyond the town, where wild flowers grow— 
A rainbow and a cuckoo, Lord, 
How rich and great the times are now! 
Know, all ye sheep 
And cows, that keep 
On staring that I stand so long 
In grass that’s wet from heavy rain— 
A rainbow and a cuckoo’s song 
May never come together again ; 
May never come 


This side the tomb. 
W. H. DAVIES 


THE BEANFIELD 


BEANFIELD full in blossom smells as sweet 
As Araby, or groves of orange flowers ; 
Black-eyed and white, and feathered to one’s feet, 
How sweet they smell in morning’s dewy hours ! 
When seething night is left upon the flowers, 
And when morn’s sun shines brightly o’er the field, 
The bean bloom glitters in the gems of showers, 
And sweet the fragrance which the union yields 
To battered footpaths crossing o’er the fields. 
JOHN CLARE 


HARK! HARK! THE LARK 


ARK! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
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And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With every thing that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise ; 
Arise, arise ! 
SHAKESPEARE 
(From Cymbeline, 11. iii.) 


NIGHT OF SPRING 


LOW, horses, slow, 
As thro’ the wood we go— 
We would count the stars in heaven, 
Hear the grasses grow: 


Watch the cloudlets few 
Dappling the deep blue, 
In our open palms outspread 

Catch the blesséd dew. 


Slow, horses, slow, 

As thro’ the wood we go— 
We would see fair Dian rise 

With her huntress bow: 


We would hear the breeze 
Ruffiing the dim trees, 
Hear its sweet love-ditty set 

To endless harmonies. 


Slow, horses, slow, 
As thro’ the wood we go— 
All the beauty of the night 
We would learn and know! 
THOMAS WESTWOOD 
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THE STORM 


E wake to hear the storm come down, 
Sudden on roof and pane ; 
The thunder’s loud and the hasty wind 
Hurries the beating rain. 


The rain slackens, the wind blows gently, 
The gust grows gentle and stills, 

And the thunder, like a breaking stick, 
Stumbles about the hills. 


The drops still hang on leaf and thorn, 
The downs stand up more green ; 
The sun comes out again in power 
And the sky is washed and clean. 
EDWARD SHANKS 


OFF THE GROUND 


HREE jolly Farmers 

Once bet a pound 
Each dance the others would 
Off the ground. 
Out of their coats 
They slipped right soon, 
And neat and nicesome 
Put each his shoon. 
One—Two—tThree ! 
And away they go, 
Not too fast 
And not too slow; 
Out from the elm-tree’s 
Noonday shadow, 
Into the sun 
And across the meadow. 
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Past the schoolroom, 
With knees well bent, 
Fingers a-flicking, 
They dancing went. 
Upsides and over, 
And round and round, 
They crossed click-clacking 
The Parish bound ; 
By Tupman’s meadow 
They did their mile, 
Tee-to-tum 
On a three-barred stile. 
Then straight through Whipham 
Downhill to Week, 
Footing it lightsome 
But not too quick, 
Up fields to Watchet 
And on through Wye, 
Till seven fine churches 
They’d seen skip by— 
Seven fine churches, 
And five old mills, 
Farms in the valley, 
And sheep on the hills ; 
Old Man’s Acre 
And Dead Man’s Pool 
All left behind 
As they danced through Wool. 
And Wool gone by 
Like tops that seem 
To spin in sleep 
They danced in dream: 
Withy—Wellover— 
Wassop—Wo— 
Like an old clock 
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Their heels did go. 

A league and a league 
And a league they went, 
And not one weary 

And not one spent. 

And lo! and behold! 
Past Willow-cum-Leigh 
Stretched with its waters 
The great green sea. 
Says Farmer Bates: 

‘I puffs and I blows, 
What’s under the water 
Why no man knows!’ 
Says Farmer Giles: 

“My mind comes weak, 
And a good man drownded 
Is far to seek.’ 

But Farmer Turvey, 

On twirling toes, 

Ups with his gaiters, 
And in he goes: 

Down where the mermaids 
Pluck and play 

On their twangling harps 
In a sea-green day ; 
Down where the mermaids, 
Finned and fair, 

Sleek with their combs 
Their yellow hair. ... 
Bates and Giles 

On the shingle sat, 
Gazing at Turvey’s 
Floating hat. 

But never a ripple 

Nor bubble told 
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Where he was supping 
Off plates of gold. 
Never an echo 
Rilled through the sea 
Of the feasting and dancing 
And minstrelsy. 
They called—called—called : 
Came no reply: 
Nought but the ripples’ 
Sandy sigh. 
Then glum and silent 
They sat instead 
Vacantly brooding 
On home and bed, 
Till both together 
Stood up and said: 
‘Us knows not, dreams not 
Where you be, 
Turvey, unless 
In the deep blue sea ; 
But axcusing silver— 
And it comes most willing— 
Here’s us two paying 
Our forty shilling ; 
For it’s sartin sure, Turvey, 
Safe and sound 
You danced us square, Turvey, 
Off the ground! ’ 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


PACK, CLOUDS, AWAY 


ACK, clouds, away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow ; 
Sweet air blow soft, mount lark aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow ! 
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Wings from the wind to please her mind 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow ; 
Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 
To give my Love good-morrow ; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them all [’ll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, Robin-redbreast, 
Sing birds in every furrow ; 

And from each bill let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow |! 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow ! 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Sing birds in every furrow ! 
THOMAS HEYWOOD 


LUCY 


HE dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 
WORDSWORTH 
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THE BANKS O’ DOON 


E flowery banks o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair ! 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care! 


Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 
That sings upon the bough ; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause luve was true. 


Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate ; 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wistna o’ my fate. 


Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 
To see the woodbine twine ; 

And ilka bird sang oO’ its luve, 
And sae did I o’ mine. 


Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Upon a morn in June ; 

And sae I flourish’d on the morn, 
And sae was pu’d or’ noon. 


Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Upon its thorny tree ; 
But my fause luver staw my rose, 
And left the thorn wi’ me. 
BURNS 
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ECHO 


: HO called ?’ I said, and the words 
Through the whispering glades, 
Hither, thither, baffied the birds— 
‘Who called? Who called?’ 


The leafy boughs on high 
Hissed in the sun; 

The dark air carried my cry 
Faintingly on: 


Fyes in the green, in the shade, 
In the motionless brake, 

Voices that said what I said, 
For mockery’s sake : 


“Who cares?’ I bawled through my tears ; 
The wind fell low: 
In the silence, ‘ Who cares ? who cares?’ 
Wailed to and fro. 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


HOLIDAY 


HROUGH Ebblesborne and Broad-chalke 
The narrow river runs, 

Dimples with dark November rains, 

Flashes in April suns. 


But give me days of rosy June 
And on warm grass to lie 
And watch, bright over long green weed, 
Quick water wimple by. 
6 M.S. 
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Blue swallows, arrowing up and down, 
Cool trout that glide and dart, 

Lend me their happy bodies 

For the fancies of my heart. 


But you, clear stream, that murmur 
One music all day long, 
I wish my idle fancy 
Sang half so sweet a song. 
LAURENCE BINYON 


THE WASP 


HEN the ripe pears droop heavily, 
The yellow wasp hums loud and long 
His hot and drowsy autumn song ; 
A yellow flame he seems to be, 
When darting suddenly from high 
He lights where fallen peaches lie. 


Yellow and black—this tiny thing’s 
A tiger-soul on elfin wings. 
WILLIAM SHARP 


SWEET SUFFOLK OWL 


WEET Suffolk Owl, so trimly dight 
With feathers, like a lady bright, 
Thou sing’st alone, sitting by night, 
Te whit! Te whoo! Te whit! To whit! 


Thy note that forth so freely rolls 
With shrill command the mouse controls; 
And sings a dirge for dying souls— 
Te whtt! Te whoo! Te whit! To whit! 
THOMAS VAUTOR 
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AUTUMN EVENING 


HE shadows flickering, the daylight dying, 
And I upon the old red sofa lying, 
The great brown shadows leaping up the wall, 
The sparrows twittering ; and that is all. 


I thought to send my soul to far-off lands, 
Where fairies scamper on the windy sands, 

Or where the autumn rain comes drumming down 
On huddled roofs in an enchanted town. 


But O my sleepy soul, it will not roam, 

It is too happy and too warm at home: 

With just the shadows leaping up the wall, - 

The sparrows twittering; and that is all. 
FRANCES CORNFORD 


THE WILD-FLOWER’S SONG 


WANDERED in the forest 
The green leaves among, 
I heard a wild flower 
Singing a song: 


“I slept in the earth 
In the silent night ; 

I murmured my thoughts, 
And I felt delight. 


‘In the morning I went, 
As rosy as morn, 
To seek for new joy, 
But I met with scorn.’ 
BLAKE 
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WINTER 


: IS winter weather: up and down 
' The schoolboy slurs again ; 
The deepest pond in all the town 
Would bear a loaded wain. 


The little birds half pined agen, 
Though dogs may blink and growl, 
Will come where Goody feeds the hen, 

Half tame as are the fowl. 


And signs of harder weather still 
Are noticed every day: 

The wild geese droves in noises shrill 
Go floating far away ; . 


And cawdemawdies ? flit agen . 
In colour like the snow ; 

They swoop away from dreary fen 
And heed not where they go. 


On, on they go and seldom stop, 
A warmer spot to find, 

And up the meadow floods they swop 
Like snowballs in the wind. 


*Tis winter here and everywhere ; 
In vain the robins sing ; 

The eve comes in still more severe 
And nothing tokens spring. 


Cats curl their tails and watch no more 
The stackyard’s squeaking mouse, 
But waiting for the open door 
They hurry in the house. 
1 Gulls. 
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The i’cles on the eaves and that 
To sticks of silver run, 


And break upon the ploughman’s hat 
When melted by the sun. 


They shorten till the day is done 
And lengthen with the morn, ~ 

When drops like diamonds in the sun ~ 
Hang knobs on every thorn. 


Yet comfort still the heart surrounds, 
No matter how severe 

The weather is, when home abounds 
With comfort all the year. 


Where pleasant easy hearts can find, 
And pleasant looks together, 

A shelter from the cold and wind, 
—A fig for dreary weather ! 


JOHN CLARE 


AN OLD WOMAN OF THE ROADS 


TO have a little house ! 
To own the hearth and stool and all! 
The heaped-up sods upon the fire, 
The pile of turf against the wall! 


To have a clock with weights and chains 
And pendulum swinging up and down! 

A dresser filled with shining delph, 
Speckled and white and blue and brown! 
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I could be busy all the day 

Clearing and sweeping hearth and floor, 
And fixing on their shelf again 

My white and blue and speckled store |! 


I could be quiet there at night 
Beside the fire and by myself, 
Sure of a bed, and loth to leave 
The ticking clock and the shining delph ! 


Och ! ‘but I’m weary of mist and dark, 

And roads where there’s never a house or bush, 
And tired I am of bog and road 

And the crying wind and the lonesome hush ! 


And I am praying to God on high, 
And I am praying Him night and day, 
For a little house—a house of my own— 
Out of the wind’s and the rain’s way. 
PADRAIC COLUM 


BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND 


LOW, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh ho! sing, heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then heigh ho, the holly ! 
This life is most jolly. 
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Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 
Heigh ho! sing, heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly . 
Then heigh ho, the holly ! 
This life is most jolly. 
SHAKESPEARE 


SONG 


HE stars are with the voyager 
Wherever he may sail ; 

The moon is constant to her time; 
The sun will never fail; 

But follow, follow round the world, 
The green earth and the sea; 

So love is with the lover’s heart, 
Wherever he may be. 


Wherever he may be, the stars 
Must daily lose their light ; 
The moon will veil her in the shade ; 
The sun will set at night. 
The sun may set, but constant love 
Will shine when he’s away ; 
So that dull night is never night, 
And day is brighter day. 
THOMAS HOOD 
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THE CHERRY-TREE CAROL 
S Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing: 
‘This night shall be born 
Our heavenly King. 


‘He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 


‘He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall,? 
But ali in fair linen 
As were babies all. 


‘He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden cradle 
That rocks on the mould. 


‘He neither shall be christened 
In white wine nor red, 
But with fair spring water 
With which we were christenéd.’ 


Then Mary took her young son 
And set him on her knee: 

‘I pray thee now, dear child, 
Tell how this world shall be.’ 


‘O TI shall be as dead, mother, 
As the stones in the wall: 

O the stones in the street, mother, 
Shali mourn for me all. 
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‘And upon a Wednesday 
My vow I will make, 


And upon Good Friday 
My death I will take. 


“Upon Easter-day, mother 
My rising shall be; 

O the sun and the moon 
Shall uprise with me. 


‘The people shall rejoice, 
And the birds they shall sing, 
To see the uprising 
Of the heavenly King.’ 
OLD BALLAD 


SPARKLES FROM THE WHEEL 


HERE the city’s ceaseless crowd moves on the 
livelong day, 

Withdrawn I join a group of children watching, I pause 
aside with them. 


By the curb toward the edge of the flagging, 

A knife-grinder works at his wheel sharpening a great 
knife, 

Bending over he carefully holds it to the stone, by foot 
and knee, 

With measured tread he turns rapidly, as he presses 
with light but firm hand, 

Forth issue then in copious golden jets, 

Sparkles from the wheel, 

WALT WHITMAN 


1 Fine cloth. 
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THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN 


Y the side of a murmuring stream, an elderly gentle- 
man sat; 
On the top of his head was his wig, and a-top of his 
wig was his hat. 


The wind it blew high and blew strong, as the elderly 
gentleman sat, 

And bore from his head in a trice, and plunged in the 
river his hat. 


The gentleman then took his cane, which lay by his 
side as he sat; 

And he dropped in the river his wig, in attempting to 
get out his hat. 


His breast it grew cold with despair, and full in his eye 
madness sat ; 

So he flung in the river his cane to swim with his wig 
and his hat. 


Cool reflection at last came across, while this elderly 
gentleman sat ; 

So he thought he would follow the stream, and look for 
his cane, wig, and hat. 


His head being thicker than common, o’erbalanced the 
rest of his fat; 
And in plumpt this son of a woman, to follow his wig, 
cane, and hat. 
GEORGE CANNING 
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THE PRIEST AND THE MULBERRY-TREE 


ID you hear of the curate who mounted his mare, 
And merrily trotted along to the fair ? 
Of creature more tractable none ever heard, 
In the height of her speed she would stop at a word; 
But again with a word, when the curate said, Hey, 
She put forth her mettle and gallop’d away. 


As near to the gates of the city he rode, 

While the sun of September all brilliantly glow’d, 
The good priest discover’d, with eyes of desire, 

A mulberry-tree in a hedge of wild briar ; 

On boughs long and lofty, in many a green shoot, 
Hung large, black, and glossy, the beautiful fruit ; 


The curate was hungry and thirsty to boot ; 

He shrunk from the thorns, though he long’d for the fruit. 
With a word he arrested his courser’s keen speed, 
And he stood up erect on the back of his steed ; 

On the saddle he stood while the creature stood still, 
And he gather’d the fruit till he took his good fill. 


“Sure never,’ he thought, “was a creature so rare, 
So docile, so true, as my excellent mare ; 

Lo, here now I stand,’ and he gazed all around, 

“As safe and as steady as if on the ground ; 

Yet how had it been, if some traveller this way, 
Had, dreaming no mischief, but chanced to cry, Hey ? ’ 


He stood with his head in the mulberry-tree, 

And he spoke out aloud in his fond reverie ; 

At the sound of the word the good mare made a push, 

And down went the priest in the wild-briar bush. 

He remember’d too late, on his thorny green bed, 

Much that well may be thought cannot wisely be said. 
THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 
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HOW DOTH THE LITTLE CROCODILE 


OW doth the little crocodile 

Improve his shining tail, 

And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every golden scale ! 


How cheerfully he seems to grin, 
How neatly spreads his claws, 
And welcomes little fishes in, 


With gently smiling jaws! 
LEWIS CARROLL 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG 


OOD people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song ; 
And if you find it wondrous short,— 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Islington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran,— 
Whene’er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes; 
The naked every day he clad,— 
When he put on his clothes. 


And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 
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This dog and man at first were friends; 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 


Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 


The wound it seem’d both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 


But soon a wonder came to light, 
That show’d the rogues they lied ; 
The man recover’d of the bite— 
The dog it was that died. 
GOLDSMITH 


THE VOICE OF THE LOBSTER 


; IS the voice of the Lobster : I heard him declare, 

‘You have baked me too brown, I must sugar 
my hair.’ 

As a duck with its eyelids, so he with his nose 

Trims his belt and his buttons, and turns out his toes. 

When the sands are all dry, he is gay as a lark, 

And will talk in contemptuous tones of the Shark: 

But, when the tide rises and sharks are around, 

His voice has a timid and tremulous sound. 


I passed by his garden, and marked, with one eye, 
How the Owl and the Panther were sharing a pie ; 
The Panther took pie-crust, and gravy, and meat, 
While the Owl had the dish as its share of the treat. 
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When the pie was all finished, the Owl, as a boon, 
Was kindly permitted to pocket the spoon ; 
While the Panther received knife and fork with a growl, 
And concluded the banquet by—— 

LEWIS CARROLL 


HORATIUS 


ARS Porsena of Clusium 
By the Nine Gods he swore 

That the great house of Tarquin 

Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 

And named a trysting day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north, 

To summon his array. 


East and west and south and north 
The messengers ride fast, 
And tower and town and cottage 
Have heard the trumpet’s blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home 
When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march for Rome. 


The horsemen and the footmen 
Are pouring in amain 

From many a stately market-place, 
From many a fruitful plain ; 

From many a lonely hamlet, 
Which, hid by beech and pine, 

Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine. 
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And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men ; 
The foot are fourscore thousand, 
The horse are thousands ten : 
Before the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array. 
A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting day. 


But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright : 
From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city, 
The throng stopped up the ways ; 
A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days. 


Now, from the rock Tarpeian, 
Could the wan burghers spy 
The line of blazing villages 
Red in the midnight sky. 
The Fathers of the City, 
They sat all night and day, 
For every hour some horseman came 
With tidings of dismay. 


To eastward and to westward 
Have spread the Tuscan bands ; 
Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 
In Crustumerium stands. 
Verbenna down to Ostia 
Hath wasted all the plain ; 
Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 
And the stout guards are slain. 
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I wis, in all the Senate, 
There was no heart so bold, 
But sore it ached and fast it beat, 
When that ill news was told. 
Forthwith uprose the Consul, 
Uprose the Fathers all ; 
In haste they girded up their gowns, 
And hied them to the wall. 


They held a council standing 
Before the River-Gate ; 
Short time was there, ye well may guess, 
For musing or debate. 
Out spake the Consul roundly : 
‘The bridge must straight go down ; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, 
Nought else can save the town.’ 


Just then a scout came flying, 
All wild with haste and fear: 
“To arms! to arms! Sir Consul: 
Lars Porsena is here.’ 
On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 


And nearer fast and nearer 
Doth the red whirlwind come ; 
And louder still and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 
The trampling, and the hum. 
And plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appears, 
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Far to left and far to right, 

In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 

The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears. 


Fast by the royal standard, 
O’erlooking all the war, 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sat in his ivory car. 

By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name; 

And by the left false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame. 


But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 

On the housetops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed, 

No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist. 


But the Consul’s brow was sad, 
And the Consul’s speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe. 
‘Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town?’ 


Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the Gate: 
7 M.S, 
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‘To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his Gods, 


‘And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame? 


‘Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me?’ 


Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 
A Ramnian proud was he: 
‘Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.’ 
And out spake strong Herminius ; 
Of Titian blood was he: 
‘I will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.’ 
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‘ Horatius,’ quoth the Consul, 
‘As thou sayest, so let it be.’ 

And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


Now while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe: 

And Fathers mixed with Commons 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 

And smote upon the planks above 
And loosed the props below. 


Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 


The Three stood calm and silent, 
And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout. of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose: 
7* 
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And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win the narrow way ; 


Aunus from green Tifernum, 
Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva’s mines ; 
And Picus, long to Clusium 
Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that grey crag where, girt with towers, 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
O’er the pale waves of Nar. 


Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath ; 
Herminius struck at Seius, 
And clove him to the teeth: 
At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust ; 
And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 


But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes, 

A wild and wrathful clamour 
From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spears’ lengths from the entrance 
Halted that deep array, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way. 
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But hark! the cry is ‘ Astur!’ 
And lo! the ranks divide; 
And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield. 


He smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high ; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 
And scorn was in his eye. 

Quoth he, ‘ The she-wolf’s litter 
Stands savagely at bay: 

But will ye dare to follow, 
If Astur clears the way ?’ 


Then, whirling up his broadsword 

With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Right deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh : 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see the red blood flow. 


He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing-space ; 

Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face. 
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Through teeth, and skull, and helmet, 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 
Behind the Tuscan’s head. 


And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread ; 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head. 


On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel, 
And thrice and four times tugged amain, 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
“And see,’ he cried, ‘ the welcome, 
Fair guests, that waits you here! 
What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer ?’ 


But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 
Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 
Along that glittering van. 
There lacked not men of prowess, 
Nor men of lordly race ; 
For all Etruria’s noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 


But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
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On the earth the bloody corpses, 

In the path the dauntless Three: 
And, from the ghastly entrance, 

Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 

Lies amidst bones and blood. 


Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack: 

But those behind cried ‘ Forward ! ’ 
And those before cried ‘ Back!’ 

And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array ; 

And on the tossing sea of steel, 

To and fro the standards reel ; 

And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 


But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

‘Come back, come back, Horatius ! ’ 
Loud cried the Fathers all. 

‘Back, Lartius! back, Herminius ! 
Back, ere the ruin fall!’ 


Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 

. Herminius darted back: 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 
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But when they turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore. 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more. 


But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane, 

And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free, 

And whirling down, in fierce career, 

Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

“Down with him!’ cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

“ Now yield thee,’ cried Lars Porsena, 
“ Now yield thee to our grace.’ 


Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 


INS 
a 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by. the towers of Rome. 


‘Oh, Tiber! father Tiber ! 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day!’ 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain :. 
And fast his blood was flowing ; 
And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armour, 
And spent with changing blows: 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 
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Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-place ; 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin. 


‘Curse on him!’ quoth false Sextus ; 
‘Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town!’ 
“Heaven help him!’ quoth Lars Porsena, 
‘And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.’ 


And now he feels the bottom ; 
Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-Gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 
As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 
And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 
; MACAUT.AY 
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ENGLAND 


HIS royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 

SHAKESPEARE 
(From Richard II, m1. i.) 


CALEDONIA 


CALEDONIA! stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 
Still, as I view each well-known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 
Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 
And thus I love them better still, 
Even in extremity of ill. 
By Yarrow’s stream still let me stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
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Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my withered cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone, 
The Bard may draw his parting groan. 
SCOTT 
(From The Lay of the Last Minstrel) 


JERUSALEM 


ND did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountains green ? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 


And did the countenance divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills ? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my spear: O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 
BLAKE 
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I 


HE Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair ! 
Bishop and abbot and prior were there, 

Many a monk, and many a friar, 

Many a knight, and many a squire, 

With a great many more of lesser degree— 

In sooth a goodly company ; 

And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee. 
Never, I ween, was a prouder seen, 

Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams, 

Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims. 


In and out, through the motley rout, 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about ; 

Here and there, like a dog in a fair, 

Over comfits and cates, and dishes and plates, 
Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 
Mitre and crosier—he hopp’d upon all! 

With saucy air, he perch’d on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinal’s great red hat ; 

And he peer’d in the face of his Lordship’s Grace, 
With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 
“We two are the greatest folks here to-day ! ’ 

And the priests, with awe, as such freaks they saw, 
Said, ‘The Devil must be in that little Jackdaw!’ 


The feast was over, the board was clear’d, 
The flawns and the custards had all disappear’d, 
And six little Singing boys—dear little souls— 
In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles, 

Came, in order due, two by two, 
Marching that grand refectory through. 
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A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 

Emboss’d and fill’d with water, as pure 

As any that flows between Rheims and Namur, 

Which a nice little boy stood ready to catch 

In a fine golden hand-basin made to match. 

Two nice little boys, rather more grown, 

Carried lavender-water and eau de Cologne: 

And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 

Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 
One little boy more a napkin bore, 

Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink, 

And a Cardinal’s hat mark’d in ‘ permanent ink’. 


The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 

Of these nice little boys dress’d all in white. 
From his finger he draws his costly turquoise | 

And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 
Deposits it straight by the side of his plate, 

While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait ; 

Till, when nobody’s dreaming of any such thing, 

That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring! 


II 


There’s a cry and a shout, and a terrible rout, 
And nobody seems to know what they’re about, 
But the Monks have their pockets all turn’d inside out ; 

The Friars are kneeling, and hunting, and feeling 
The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling. 

The Cardinal drew off each plum-colour’d shoe, 
And left his red stockings exposed to the view. 

He peeps, and he feels in the toes and the heels ; 
They turn up the dishes, they turn up the plates, 
They take up the poker and poke out the grates, 
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They turn up the rugs, they examine the mugs: 

But no!—no such thing—THEY CAN’T FIND THE 
RING | 

And the Abbot declared that, ‘ when nobody twige’d it, 

Some rascal or other had popp’d in, and prigeg’d it!’ 


The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 
He call’d for his candle, his bell, and his book! 
And in holy anger, and pious grief, 
He solemnly cursed that rascally thief: 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a fright ; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking ; 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking ; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying ; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying ; 
He cursed him in living, he cursed him dying— 
Never was heard such a terrible curse! 
But what gave rise to no little surprise, 
Nobody seem’d one penny the worse ! 


The day was gone, the night came on, 
The Monks and the Friars they search'd till dawn? 
When the Sacristan saw, on crumpled claw, 
Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw ! 
No longer gay, as on yesterday ; 
His feathers all seem’d to be turn’d the wrong way ; 
His pinions droop’d; he could hardly stand ; 
His head was as bald as the palm of your hand; 
His eyes so dim, so wasted each limb, 
That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, ‘ THat’s nm ! 
That's the scamp that has done this scandalous thing ! 
That's the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal’s ring ! ’ 
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The poor little Jackdaw, when the Monks he saw, 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw; 
And turn’d his bald head, as much as to say, 
‘Pray be so good as to walk this way!’ 
Slower and slower he limped on before, 
Till they came to the back of the belfry door ; 
Where the first thing they saw, ’midst the sticks and 
the straw, 
Was the ring in the nest of that little Jackdaw. 
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Then the great Lord Cardinal call’d for his book, 
And off that terrible curse he took. 
The mute expression 
Served in lieu of confession, 
And being thus coupled with full restitution 
The Jackdaw got plenary absolution. 


When those words were heard, that poor little bird 
Was so changed in a moment, ’t was really absurd. 
He grew sleek, and fat; in addition to that, 
A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat! 


His tail waggled more even than before ; 
But no longer it wagg’d with an impudent air, 
No longer he perch’d on the Cardinal’s chair. 
He hopp’d now about with a gait devout ; 
At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out ; 
And, so far from any more pilfering deeds, 
He always seem’d telling the Confessor’s beads. 
If any one lied—or if any one swore— 
Or slumber’d in prayer-time and happen’d to snore, 
That good Jackdaw would give a great ‘Caw!’ 
As much as to say, ‘ Don’t do so any more!’ 
While many remark’d, as his manners they saw, 
That they ‘never had known such a pious Jackdaw! ’ 
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He long lived the pride of that country-side, 
And, at last, in the odour of sanctity died ; 

When, as words were too faint his merits to paint, 
The Conclave determined to make him a Saint. 
And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as you know, 
It’s the custom, at Rome, new names to bestow. 
So they canonized him by the name of ‘ JIM 

CROW’. 

RICHARD BARHAM 


A POET’S HOUSE 
4 | ‘HOUGH Clock, 


To tell how night draws hence, I’ve none, 


A cock 
I have, to sing how day draws on. 
I have 
A maid (my Prue) by good luck sent, 
To save 
That little Fates me gave or lent. 
A Hen 
I keep, which, creeking day by day, 
Tells when 
She goes her long white egg to lay. 
A Goose 
I have, which, with a jealous ear, 
Lets loose 
Her tongue, to tell what danger’s near. 
A Lamb 
I keep (tame) with my morsels fed, 
Whose Dam 
An orphan left him (lately dead). 
A Cat 


I keep, that plays about my house, 
Grown fat, 
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With eating many a miching Mouse. 
To these 
A Trasy 4 I do keep, whereby 
I please 
The more my rural privacy : 
Which are 
But toys, to give my heart some ease ! 
Where care 
None is, slight things do lightly please. 
HERRICK 


NIGHT 


HE sun descending in the west, 
The evening star does shine ; 
The birds are silent in their nest, 
And I must seek for mine. 
The moon, like a flower, 
In heaven’s high bower, 
With silent delight 
Sits and smiles on the night. 


Farewell, green fields and happy groves, 
Where flocks have took delight ; 
Where lambs have nibbled, silent moves 
The feet of angels bright ; 
Unseen they pour blessing, 
And joy without ceasing, 
On each bud and blossom, 
And each sleeping bosom. 


They look in every thoughtless nest 
Where birds are covered warm ; 
They visit caves of every beast, 
To keep them all from harm. 
1 The poet’s dog. 
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If they see any weeping 

That should have been sleeping, 
They pour sleep on their head, 
And sit down by their bed. 


When wolves and tigers howl for prey, 
They pitying stand and weep, 
Seeking to drive their thirst away, 
And keep them from the sheep. 
But if they rush dreadful, 
The angels, most heedful, 
Receive each mild spirit, 
New worlds to inherit. 


And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold, 
And pitying the tender cries, 
And walking round the fold, 
Saying: ‘Wrath, by His meekness, 
And, by His health, sickness 
Is driven away 
From our immortal day. 


‘And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 
I can lie down and sleep ; 
Or think on Him who bore thy name, 
Graze after thee, and weep. 
For wash’d in life’s river 
My bright mane for ever 
Shall shine like the gold 
As I guard o’er the fold.’ 
BLAKE 
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TO MY ILL-READER 


HOU say’st my lines are hard, 
And I the truth will tell; 
They are both hard and marr’d, 
If thou not read’st them well. 
HERRICK 


